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THE BROADER MEANING OF IN- 
TELLECTUAL ACHIEVEMENT* 


THERE are those who maintain that the 
sole purpose of an institution of higher 
learning is intellectual training. By intel- 
lectual training they mean the discovery of 
new ideas, the systematic and orderly 
arrangement of ideas and their inculeation 
through the processes of education. The 
measures of the effectiveness of intellectual 
training are the amount of information an 
individual possesses in a given field and his 
ability to think in that field. Ability to 
think involves the arrangement of ideas, 
the discovery of relationships, the massing 
of information as evidence in support of an 
hypothesis, the application of facts, theories 
and prineiples in the interpretation of new 
situations. In college cireles marks, grades, 
eredits and honor points are the mathe- 
matical or symbolical devices used to dis- 
tinguish intellectual achievement. 

Now and then a college or university sets 
aside a day and provides a special exercise 
to pay tribute to those who have made the 
greatest progress and have achieved the 
most in intellectual pursuits. While we 
wish upon such oceasions to acknowledge 
our indebtedness to the supreme qualities of 
the human intellect, we are nevertheless not 
unmindful of the fact that the intellect can 
not be trained wholly independently of the 
other faculties of the mind. Ideas, pure and 
simple, never exist. They may result from 
and certainly are always accompanied by 
imagination. They are always surrounded 
by and tinged and colored by feelings. 
Every judgment of worth is the result of 


2 An address made on Cap and Gown Day at the 
University of Minnesota, May 12, 1927. 





feelings which ideas arouse in us. If ideas 
were the only things the mind could enter- 
tain, we should be deprived at once of all 
of our likes and dislikes; we should find it 
impossible to point to one situation as more 
valuable than another; we would have no 
conception of the significance of things. 
Things are adjudged precious because of 
the feelings that accompany ideas about 
them. 

While we honor to-day those of high in- 
tellectual achievement, we honor them 
because of the faith we have that in the 
immeasurable things of the spirit they have 
grown and matured in ways parallel with 
the more measurable attainments of the 
intellect. 

Why should we take time upon this occa- 
sion to elaborate this doctrine which every 
psychologist accepts? Partly because there 
are those who ridicule the assumption that 
a college should contribute anything to a 
student beyond mere intellectual training. 
To speak of a college as an institution in 
which human character is being trained is 
to cause these intellectualists to raise their 
hands in holy horror and to view with 
alarm the degradation of their precious 
institution of higher learning. And yet I 
dare say that this very attitude on their 
part is one of the most disintegrating influ- 
ences in the life of the institution to which 
they belong. 

They maintain that it is possible to teach 
the multiplication table, Boyle’s law in 
physies, the periphrastic conjugation in 
Latin, the law of diminishing returns in 
economics, the rights of property in law, 
as rigid intellectual processes. To their 
way of thinking, the only relationship that 
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should exist between any one of these ideas 
and another is a purely intellectual rela- 
tionship. But such relationships, wholly 
unaccompanied by feelings of worth, never 
exist. One may teach the multiplication 
table so that his students will be saints or 
sinners; he may teach the law of capillarity 
as a mechanistic fact or as fundamental 
force not of the physical world merely but 
dominant in the living world as well; he 
may teach the rights of property as an 
aspect of legal procedure or as a social in- 
strument for administration of justice. No 
matter how he teaches these facts he is 
making for a better or a worse world, he is 
influencing human conduct. Wherever 
ideas are being discovered or manipulated, 
ethical implications are always present. 

It becomes highly important, therefore, 
how one feels about what he teaches. It is 
equally important how a student feels about 
what he learns, for what I am saying ap- 
plies with as much force to the student as 
to the teacher. The purpose with which a 
student learns is far more important than 
the ideas he acquires, although he can not 
acquire ideas without influencing his life. 
A prospective student of the law school, 
some six years ago, when asked why he 
wished to study law said so that he might 
know how people evade the law. He 
thought there was money in preventing the 
law from functioning. If the law school 
did not send him out with a totally differ- 
ent ethical point of view, it failed in its 
great mission. 

William James, America’s greatest psy- 
chologist, a psychologist who dared to 
philosoplize about human life a quarter of 
a century ago, wrote a most profound 
essay, ‘‘On a Certain Blindness in Human 
Beings.’’ He makes it clear that since each 
of us knows only a part of the world of 
reality, whenever there is a conflict of 
opinion and difference of vision we inevita- 
bly believe that the truer side is the side 
that feels the more, and not the side that 
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feels the less. I commend this bit of preg- 
nant philosophy to those who declare that 
intellectualism shall dominate religion and 
that the inculeation and transmission of 
ideas shall be exalted over training of 
character. 

In illustration of the truth that by and 
large we line up with the side that feels the 
more, Professor James relates this personal 
experience. He says: 


Some years ago, while journeying in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina, I passed by a large num- 
ber of ‘‘coves,’’ as they call them there, or heads 
of small valleys between the hills, which had been 
newly cleared and planted. The impression of my 
mind was one of unmitigated squalor. The settler 
had in every case cut down the more manageable 
trees, and left their charred stumps standing. The 
larger trees he had girdled and killed, in order that 
their foliage should not cast a shade. He had then 
built a log cabin, plastering its chinks with clay, 
and had set up a tall zigzag rail fence around the 
scene of his havoc, to keep the pigs and cattle out. 
Finally, he had irregularly planted the intervals 
between the stumps and trees with Indian corn, 
which grew among the chips; and there he dwelt 
with his wife and babes—an axe, a gun, a few 
utensils, and some pigs and chickens feeding in 
the woods, being the sum total of his possessions. 

The forest had been destroyed; and what had 
‘*improved’’ it out of existence was hideous, a 
sort of ulcer, without a single element of artificial 
grace to make up for the loss of Nature’s beauty. 
Ugly, indeed, seemed the life of the squatter, 
scudding, as the sailors say, under bare poles, be- 
ginning again away back where our first ancestors 
started, and by hardly a single item the better off 
for all the achievements of the intervening genera- 
tions. 

Talk about going back to nature! I sajd to 
myself, oppressed by the dreariness, as I drove by. 
Talk of a country life for one’s old age and for 
one’s children! Never thus, with nothing but the 
bare ground and one’s bare hands to fight the 
battle! Never, without the best spoils of culture 
woven in! The beauties and commodities gained 
by the centuries are sacred. They are our heritage 
and birthright. No modern person ought to be 
willing to live a day in such a state of rudimentari- 
ness and denudation. 

Then I said to the mountaineer who was driving 
me, ‘‘What sort of people are they who have to 
make these new clearings?’’ ‘‘All of us,’’ he 
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replied, ‘‘ Why we ain’t happy here, unless we are 
getting one of these coves under cultivation.’’ I 
instantly felt that I had been losing the whole 
inward significance of the situation. Because to 
me the clearings spoke of naught but denudation, 
I thought that to those whose sturdy arms and 
obedient axes had made them they could tell no 
other story. But, when they looked on the hideous 
stumps, what they thought of was personal victory. 
The chips, the girdled trees, and the vile split rails 
spoke of honest sweat, persistent toil, and final 
reward. The cabin was a warrant of safety for 
self and wife and babes. In short, the clearing, 
which to me was a merely ugly picture on the 
retina, was to them a symbol redolent with moral 
memories and sang a very paean of duty, struggle 
and success. 

I had been as blind to the peculiar ideality of 
their conditions as they certainly would also have 
been to the ideality of mine, had they had a peep 
at my strange indoor academic ways of life at 
Cambridge. 


The interpretation of life is partial to 
him who lives it; but its significance is 
determined by the eagerness of his living, 
and this is communicable. In the Lantern- 
Bearers, Stevenson says, ‘‘To miss the joy 
is to miss all. In the joy of the actors lies 
the sense of any action. ... For no man 
lives in external truth among salts and 
acids, but in the warm, phantasmagoric 
chamber of his brain, with the painted win- 
dows and the storied wall.’’ 

Unresponsiveness to all but sheer intel- 
lectual achievement, if that were possible, 
would create a drab and uninteresting 
world. To elothe life with the framework 
of intellectual externals makes a poor habi- 
tation for the poet, the philosopher, the 
dreamer, the romancer, the artist, the 
neighbor, the lover. How unillumined and 
self-centered must such an individual be 
until the narrow interests of his life are 
shattered and he acquires a new perspective 
for its interpretation. One finds himself 
only as he diseovers the secrets of life in 
everything about him. The daily grind, 
the day’s tasks, the practical affairs of life 
often blind one to the more precious things 
of life. The narrower the daily grind, the 
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more routine the daily tasks, the more com- 
mercial the practical affairs of life, and in 
teaching and learning the more unemo- 
tional the mastery of facts, the less do we 
hold communion with the finer, the more 
significant, the more precious things of 
life. 

If one sees in two times two nothing ex- 
cept that it equals four; if he sees only that 
the square on the hypotenuse is equal to the 
sum of the squares on the other two sides; 
if he sees only in teaching Boyle’s law that 
at a constant temperature the volume of a 
gas varies inversely as the pressure; if he 
sees in his study of the human mind that 
it is merely so many neural connections; if 
he sees in history only a chronology of 
human events; if he is interested in the fact 
and not its meaning; if to him there is no 
relation between the fact and the thrilling 
adventure of life, then he is an academic 
of the academics. 

It was Schopenhauer who asked what is 
life on the largest scale but the same recur- 
rent inanities, the same dog barking, the 
same fly buzzing forevermore. And yet, as 
Professor James said, from the very ‘‘kind 
of fiber of which inanities consist is the 
material woven of all the excitements, the 
joys and meanings that ever were, or ever 
shall be, in this world.’’ 

How does this doctrine apply to educa- 
tion? Its meaning was described recently 
with foree and clearness by Professor 
Frank P. Day, of Swarthmore, who in 
speaking of literature, said, ‘‘Some of us 
who teach literature are not sure that it 
ean be taught at all. It is generally easy 
enough to explain the different works and 
the classical allusions, to expose the mus- 
cles and lay bare the skeleton, but the 
spirit, the elusive essence remains hidden. 
How are we to explain and transfer to our 
students the feeling the poet had in mak- 
ing the poem, which we, only in proportion 
to our own sensitiveness, comprehend? 
There they are before us, forty secretive 
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faces, strange thoughts behind the masks; 
only once in a while a cheek flushes, only 
once in a while an eye shines. We are 
never sure that we are sowing a seed that 
may flower in appreciation; some years we 
seem to till barren ground.’’ 

From this Professor Day goes on to 
enumerate the moments in his own student 
life when from choice lines found in classic 
prose or poetry, or from flashes of inspira- 
tion which now and then emanated from his 
teachers, he became conscious of a growing 
love of beauty in literature. It is this love 
of beauty which he strives to impart to his 
students in his teaching of literature. 
Ideas may center in definitions, allusions 
and the life, but the essence is something 
very much more elusive. To quote further: 


Now none of these men who helped me were 
aware of the help they had given. I never told 
them that they had taught me anything. I may 
have been to my teachers an object of despair. 
Perhaps on days when they seemed to themselves 
to teach worst, they helped me most. 

I comfort myself, after an hour of bad teaching, 
with these memories. True, we can not teach a 
child to like the smell of honeysuckle, or enjoy the 
beauty of a yellow meadow, through which a rib- 
bon of blue water wanders. But we can take him 
close to the trellis on which the cascade of bloom 
hangs and lead him to the knoll that overlooks the 
still-water. 

Perhaps that is all we can do in the teaching of 
literature; we can bring the student near the 
object of beauty. 


What Professor Day says about the 
teaching of literature applies with equal 
force to the teaching of every subject. The 
attitude one assumes towards his subject, 
the side or chance remarks he utters in con- 
nection with it, and the philosophy which 
he brings to bear upon it, make or unmake 
his students, give them a wholesome or an 
unwholesome point of view, make for or 
against the finer things of life, destroy or 
build faith in mankind and belief in God. 

But let me hasten to say that not all the 
responsibility rests on the teacher. Much 
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rests on the student. Whether or not stn. 
dents achieve intellectually or expand 
spiritually does not depend wholly on the 
teacher. Teachers can not create ability or 
attitudes. Whether or not students go away 
with an enlarged point of view and with 
love for the things they have been studying, 
depends much on their own efforts and 
their sincere responsiveness. There is no 
escaping this mutual responsibility. 

We assume and we hope that the assump- 
tion is correct that those who are to be 
honored to-day are not the products 
merely but the exponents of this enlarged 
conception of higher education. We con- 
gratulate them upon their achievements, 
But we are not satisfied with that. We 
hope that there has been built into their 
achievements those feelings and attitudes 
that make life more genuinely worth living. 
And we hope still further that they and all 
their kind will help us build and strengthen 
that attitude within the university, for to 
miss the joys and the purposes of intellec- 
tual achievement is to miss all. 

Lotus D. CorrmMan 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A PROPOSED COLLEGE OF MINING 
AND ENGINEERING AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF RANGOON 

THE directors of the Burmah Oil Company 
have offered £100,000 to establish a college of 
mining and engineering at the University of 
Rangoon. Sir Harcourt Butler, the Governor 
of Burma, recently inaugurated a university 
fund, and the gift now made is a step forward 
to the realization of his aim that before bis 
retirement at the end of the year the fund 
should exceed the £225,000 he raised for the 
University of Lucknow during his governorship 
of the United Provinces. 

It is fortunate for the developments now in 
contemplation that eleven years ago, before the 
price of land had risen substantially as ® Tt 
sult of the war, Sir Harcourt Butler seeured 4 
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site of about 450 acres for the university build- 
ings. The government is prepared to fund the 
building program of the university with about 
£1,000,000 sterling, but the state aid available 
is not sufficient and can not be anything like 
sufficient to finance the development on the 
seale and to the effect essential if the university 
is to fill adequately for Burma the functions 
contemplated. The London Times Educational 
Supplement states: 


The gift of £100,000 made by the Burmah Oil 
Company will go far in promoting the aim for the 
province of Burma to have one of the best 
equipped universities in the East. 

There can be no doubt that the university au- 
thorities will gladly accept the conditions of the 
gift. Sir John Cargill, the chairman of the 
directors of the oil company, said that the directors 
felt that a more directly practical turn should be 
given in the assistance they contemplated than 
might be secured by a donation to the general pur- 
poses of the university. To assist applied edu- 
cation, they felt convinced, would be the line best 
calculated in such a country as Burma to give the 
young Burman the opportunity to advance both his 
own position and the development of the country. 
This is a sound view, and nothing could be more 
fitting than that the company which works the 
Burma oilfields should provide the means for a col- 
lege of mining and engineering, where young Bur- 
mans may be trained to take, and fill efficiently, 
technical positions of greater responsibility in de- 
veloping the resources of the country than has been 
possible in the past. 


WOMEN STUDENTS AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF OXFORD 


On June 11, a manifesto against the proposed 
limitation of the number of women students in 
the University of Oxford was issued to members 
of congregation by a number of heads of col- 
leges and other well-known members of the uni- 
versity. The manifesto states: 


In substitution for the resolution submitted to 
them by certain members of congregation last term, 
the Hebdomadal Council has decided to submit to 
congregation on June 14 a statute ‘‘to limit the 
number of women students who may be admitted 
to the University of Oxford.’’ The statute pro- 
poses in effeet (1) to limit the number of under- 
graduate students in residence at each of the exist- 
ng women’s colleges; (2) to provide that no 
application for the admission of a new women’s 
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society be entertained unless the average number 
of women undergraduates in residence during the 
three preceding academic years shall have been less 
than one fourth of the average number of men 
undergraduates in residence by not less than 160 
(the maximum number to be allowed to any new 
society). 

We venture to appeal to members of congregation 
to reject this statute. 

1. As regards the first clause we maintain that 
all that the petitioners required is already secured 
by the voluntary action of the four women’s col- 
leges. Each college has fixed by by-law the maxi- 
mum number of its students in residence, which in 
no case exceeds that proposed in the statute, and 
has, moreover, given to the university, through the 
vice-chancellor, an undertaking that the by-law 
fixing the maximum will not be rescinded or altered 
without 12 months’ notice being given to the 
Hebdomadal Council. The colleges are also willing, 
if the statute is rejected, to give a further under- 
taking to the university that they will not propose 
any alteration in this by-law within the next ten 
years. 

Further, Clause I withdraws the privilege of 
determining their own numbers which the women’s 
colleges have enjoyed in common with the men’s 
colleges and the halls of the university since the 
passing of the women’s statute in 1920. Such a 
limitation of their freedom was never suggested by 
the Royal Commission, or by the university when 
the statutes of the women’s coileges were submitted 
to it only three years ago when they were applying 
for incorporation by royal charter. It would 
damage their status, their autonomy and their 
security. It introduces a bad precedent for inter- 
ference with the independence of an incorporated 
college. 

2. As regards Clause 2, we maintain that the con- 
ditions which must be fulfilled under the existing 
statute before a new women’s society can be ad- 
mitted to the privileges of the statute are amply 
sufficient. It must already possess buildings 
approved by the Hebdomadal Council as suitable 
for the reception of students, it must have a head 
qualified to govern it, it must have been incor- 
porated by royal charter or by act of parliament 
before it can even apply for admission by a vote 
of convocation. These provisions make it certain 
that no new college can be founded without due 
consideration, or until the university is convinced 
of the need for another society and the advantages 
of its admission. 

3. The fear that Oxford may cease to be pre- 
dominantly a men’s university appears to us to be 
entirely groundless. Statistics show that, whereas 
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the growth in the earlier years after the war was 
due to the increased demand for women’s educa- 
tion and the desire of the societies to obtain finan- 
cial stability and an adequate teaching staff, sta- 
bility has now been attained so far as it is possible 
to look ahead. From 1918 to 1920 the increase in 
the number of women students in residence was 
239; from 1920, the year in which women were 
admitted to membership of the university, to 1922, 
it was 68; from 1922 to 1924, 33, and from 1924 
to 1926, only seven. 

4. The statute appears to us to be an ill-advised 
attempt to bind the future. It is impossible to tell 
what developments the next generation may bring, 
and therefore the university should be free to con- 
sider any proposal on its own merits in the light 
of the facts and the needs of the time. 


AN INTERNATIONAL HALL OF 
RESIDENCE IN LONDON 

Crossy Hat, in London, opened on July 1 
as an International Hall of Residence for grad- 
uate students. The American Association of 
University Women has contributed $10,000 
toward it, which will endow two rooms, one to be 
known as “the American Room,” in recognition 
of the interest and friendliness expressed by the 
contributions from over 800 college women and 
women’s colleges, and the other to be known as 
“The Virginia C. Gildersleeve Room,” in honor 
of Virginia C. Gildersleeve, first American pres- 
ident of the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women. 

The British Federation of University Women 
realized the urgent need of a hall of residence 
for women coming to London to enjoy the edu- 
cational and research facilities offered by the 
university, the British Museum, the record office, 
the Imperial College of Science and other insti- 
tutions, and organized to raise a fund of $250,- 
000 to purchase the old hall. 

Many of the national federations have con- 
tributed to this fund, the Queen of Norway fur- 
nishing one of the living rooms in the name of 
the Norwegian university women. The Scottish 
and Australian federations have each contributed 
£1,000 to endow a room in the name of their 
federation. 

Several English cities, including Manchester 
and Chelsea itself, have made £1,000 gifts and 
other rooms so endowed are to be named, one 
for Dame Millicent Fawcett by her suffrage 
friends in honor of her eightieth birthday, one 
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for M. Carey Thomas by Mrs. Alys Russell, of 
London, to be furnished by a gift from Bryn 
Mawr Alumnae, and one to be named for the 
royal baby, the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of York. 

Crosby Hall, like the clubhouses already ¢s. 
tablished in Washington and Paris, will make it 
possible for the International Federation of 
University Women to fulfill two of the main 
purposes for which it was founded—“The ep. 
couragement of research and the development of 
friendly relations among educated women of all 
countries.” 


THE PAN-PACIFIC EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

THE dominant note at the opening session of 
the Pan-Pacific Conference on education, ree- 
lamation, rehabilitation and recreation, was 
friendliness and a desire on the part of attend- 
ing delegates to create a better understanding 
among Pacific countries. Although more than 
fifteen countries were represented, the unanim- 
ity of spirit manifested would indicate that 
all those in attendance hailed from a single 
country, or single city in a single country. 

The conference will undoubtedly have far- 
reaching effect in establishing between Pacific 
countries those friendly relations that it is 
meant to foster and establish. Secretary Work, 
as quoted in the Pan-Pacifie Union Bulletin for 
June, said: 


We are hopeful that this conference will lay the 
foundation for better relations between the United 
States and its neighbors in the Pacific. We are 
eager for an exchange of experience in matters 
relating to the constructive arts of peace. We 
know that we can learn much from our Pacific 
friends and it is hoped that they may derive at 
least a smali measure of profit from what we bring. 


And, echoing the same sentiments, Governor 
Farrington read into the records the following: 


Hawaii is recognized as the friendly meeting 
place of the people of the Pacific. It is a natural 
center for representatives of the nations about the 
Pacific to meet for conference on those matters 
that are associated with the arts and pursuits of 
peace. 

What has been done here will be repeated in its 
general outline in other parts of the world where 
good moral standards, good public schools and 8 
reasonable amount of tolerance prevail. 
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Friendliness has been the keynote of our adjust- 
ments in this territory. Under the influence of this 
conference we look forward to an expression of the 
friendly spirit so that it will permeate all parts of 
the Pacific area and universal prosperity reign 


supreme, 


PROGRESS IN THE CONSERVATION OF 
VISION 

THE steps which have been taken to eliminate 
the principal causes of blindness in the eighteen 
years since the origin of the movement for the 
conservation of vision are given in the recent 
annual report of the National Committee for 
the Prevention of Blindness. 

The report, entitled “A Year in Review,” 
shows that the percentage of children in the 
schools for the blind who lost their sight be- 
cause of ophthalmia neonatorum (babies’ sore 
eyes)—for centuries the principal cause of 
blindness—has been reduced more than 51 per 
cent. during the life of the committee. It an- 
nounces the establishment of the country’s first 
pre-school eye eclinies for the examination of the 
eyes of children too young to read, and describes 
how in these elinies it has become possible to 
test the sight of children as young as two to six 
years. 

The report shows that in 1913 there were 
throughout the United States only two sight- 
saving classes for the education of children 
with seriously defective vision; that in 1926 
there were 265 such classes; but that this is 
only five per cent. of the number of such classes 
needed to provide education for children with 
serious eye defects without further endangering 
their sight. More than 4,700 additional sight- 
saving classes are needed, according to the com- 
mittee. 

In charts based on the experience of several 
of the largest industries of the country, the 
committee reports that well-organized sight con- 
servation work has made it possible for these 
companies to save 99 per cent. of the expense 
previously incurred through eye accidents and 
to save 92 per cent. of the time previously lost 
as the result of eye accidents. Notwithstanding 
these accomplishments in some plants, the com- 
mittee says “hundreds if not thousands of eyes 
and millions of dollars are still lost annually 
because of the eye hazards of industrial occu- 
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pations. Any permanent reduction of these 
hazards calls for the provision and use of 
mechanical safety devices, the provision of ade- 
quate lighting and sanitary facilities, and the 
continued education of employers, employees 
and governmenta! officials.” 


VISITING TEACHERS 
Tue chief of the city school division of the 
United States Bureau of Education, Mr. W. S. 
Deffenbaugh, has made the following statement 
about the employment of visiting teachers 
throughout the United States: 


In order to find out why the school does not 
function effectively for certain children, many city 
school systems are employing visiting teachers. 

The office of such teacher is to find the cause of 
maladjustments, whether they be in the school, the 
home, the neighborhood or in the children them- 
selves—in other words, the whole child must be 
understood, and not merely the five hours a day 
in which he is under the teacher’s eye—and when 
the maladjustments have been found, it is the office 
of such teacher to endeavor to effect a cure. 

The cases coming within the jurisdiction of the 
visiting teacher, to be more exact, are maladjust- 
ments in scholarship, involving subnormality, re- 
tardation, precocity; adverse home conditions— 
poverty, neglect, improper guardianship; miscon- 
duct, in and out of school, and irregular attendance. 

In some cities, as Pasadena, Calif., visiting 
teachers are sent to children who are temporarily 
confined to their homes by reason of illness, so as 
to enable them to keep pace with their classes; also 
to those who are permanently removed from school, 
so that they may receive instruction. Every school 
day the visiting teacher is busy from six to eight 
hours visiting the homes of the smaller children, 
and every other day she visits the homes of the 
older children, hearing and outlining their lessons. 
In like manner Holyoke, Mass., is also undertaking 
the education of children who can not be trans- 
ported to school. 

The value of the visiting-teacher movement is 
attested by its growth. First adopted into the 
school system of New York, Boston and Hartford, 
Conn., in 1906-7, at the present time 74 cities re- 
port visiting teachers, many of which cities have 
from 15 to 20 such teachers each. .. . 

At the present time the national committee on 
visiting teachers is cooperating with six cities, and 
is paying two thirds of their visiting teachers’ sala- 
ries; in the remaining cities the salaries are paid 
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wholly or in part from private funds of other 
organizations. 


THE HARMON AWARDS FOR DISTIN- 
GUISHED PUBLIC SERVICE 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the awards 
for distinguished public service made by the 
Harmon Foundation of New York through The 
Survey. Miss Ethel Richardson, of Los An- 
geles, California, was awarded $1,000 and a 
gold medal for her work in adult education as 
assistant superintendent of state public instruc- 
tion. Fifty-three nominations were made to the 
jury. for consideration for this award, “to the 
individual who, in the opinion of the jury, has 
been responsible during the calendar year 1926, 
for the creation, introduction or development 
of a distinctive contribution to the social, civic 
or industrial welfare.” 

Professor William Z. Ripley, of Harvard 
University, was awarded $500 and a gold medal 
for his article, “From Main Street to Wall 
Street,” published in The Atlantic Monthly of 
January, 1926. Professor C.-E. A. Winslow, of 
Yale University, was awarded honorable men- 
tion for his article, “Public Health at the Cross- 
roads,” in the American Journal of Public 
Health of November, 1926. This award was “to 
the author of the article, appearing in 1926 in 
any American periodical or newspaper which, 
in the opinion of the jury, makes the most dis- 
tinetive contribution of the year to social or in- 
dustrial welfare in the United States.” 

The announcement states: 


California is carrying forward the largest scale 
project in adult education on this side of the 
Atlantic, a challenge and model for the other states 
in the union. A great number of men and women 
have collaborated in the adventure of it, but there 
is general agreement that Ethel Richardson, assis- 
tant state superintendent of public instruction, has 
been not only the executive in charge but the ani- 
mating genius of the whole undertaking. 

1926 marked the definite expansion of the work 
of which she is director, from a department of 
immigrant education to a department covering the 
whole field of adult education. This stage was en- 
tered upon at the conclusion of ten years’ experi- 
ence under the Home Teacher Act of 1915, and 
succeeding statutes. 1925-26 was the first year in 
which every city in California with a foreign-born 
population, large enough to operate under a city 
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superintendent of schools, undertook immigrant 
education. ... 

From his chair at Harvard, Professor Ripley 
pointed out the divorce of management from owner. 
ship in industrial and public utility corporations, 
through holding companies and the issuing to in. 
siders of shares of common stock which carried the 
entire control. He pointed out the results, finan. 
cial, social and in the lives of employees of such 
a break with the traditional American practice of 
tying responsibility to investment. ‘‘Veritably,’’ 
he said, ‘‘the institution of private property, under- 
lying our whole civilization, is threatened at the 
root unless we take heed.’’ 


THE RETIREMENT OF DR. AUGUSTUS 
Ss. DOWNING 

AFrTeR more than half a century of distin- 
guished service in the educational field, Dr. 
Augustus S. Downing will retire as New York 
State deputy commissioner of education on 
September 1. In 1890 Dr. Downing was ap- 
pointed institute conductor by Dr. Andrew §. 
Draper, then superintendent of public instrue- 
tion in New York State. He was state super- 
visor of institutes and training classes from 
1894 to 1898. In 1898 he was appointed prin- 
cipal of the New York Training School for 
Teachers, a position he held until 1904. Upon 
the unification of the Board of Regents and the 
State Department of Public Instruction in 1904, 
Dr. Draper, who returned as commissioner of 
Edueation, recalled Dr. Downing to the depart- 
ment, appointing him third assistant commis- 
sioner in charge of elementary education. In 
1908 he was appointed assistant commissioner 
for higher education and director of profes- 
sional education and in 1926, in recognition of 
his long and valuable service to the state, the 
Board of Regents named him deputy commis- 
sioner of education. 

The New York State Bulletin to the Schools 
states: 


Dr. Downing was primarily responsible for the 
enactment of what is known as the University 
Scholarship Law, which commits the state to the 
support of higher education as well as of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 

During his service as third assistant commis- 
sioner and on his recommendation, high school 
graduation was made the standard for admission 
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to the normal schools and the normal school courses 
of study were changed from academic to strictly 
professional courses ; requirements for the licensing 
of teachers were completely revised; a syllabus for 
elementary schools was prepared; the scope of the 
work in teachers’ training classes and training 
schools was enlarged; and the whole system 
of elementary education was coordinated and 
systematized. 

“Dr. Downing is best known and widely respected 
as an authority on professional education. It is 
largely due to his efforts that the professions are 
on so firm a basis in this state and that laws 
requiring thorough training for admission to the 
professions and the annual registration of those 
duly licensed in the professions have been enacted. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue sixty-fifth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association is being held in 
Seattle, Wash., from July 3 to 8. Notes on the 
meetings and programs have been given in the 
issues of SctrooL AND Socrety for May 14 and 
June 18. A report of the achievements of the 
association during the last decade, written by 
the secretary, Dr. J. W. Crabtree, is contained 
in this issue. 

Dr. GeorGE DanteL OLups, who retired from 
the presidency of Amherst College on June 20, 
has been presented by the alumni with a new 
house, to be built at once. 


Tue election of Carl B. Roden, librarian of 
the Chicago Publie Library, as president of the 
American Library Association was announced 
at the closing session of the association in To- 
ronto on June 24. 


Proressor RatpH VAN Deman Macorrtn, of 
New York University, has been reelected presi- 
dent of the American Classical League. Pro- 
lessor Andrew F. West, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, has been made honorary president. 


Grornce A, Works, since 1914 professor of 
rural education at Cornell University, has been 
made dean of the newly established Graduate 
Library Sehool at the University of Chicago. 
This school has been endowed by a gift of a mil- 
lion dollars from the Carnegie Corporation. 


B. E. Ropison, dean and professor of Bible 
and sociology in Cedarville College, Ohio, has 
been elected prineipal of the Lincoln Institute 
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for Negroes, to succeed Dr. A. Fugene Thom- 
son, who had been principal since its establish- 
ment in 1910. 


At the University of Oregon, Professor 
Charles E. Carpenter has been made dean of 
the school of law to succeed Dean William G. 
Hale; Dr. James H. Gilbert has been appointed 
dean of the college of literature, science and the 
arts, and Dr. Elmer L. Shirrell, formerly dean 
of men at the University of Arizona and now 
completing his work for his Ph.D. degree at 
Stanford University, has been appointed acting 
dean of men. Dean E. C. Robbins, of the school 
of business administration, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to lecture in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 


Apert E. Scuirrie, of the Wilmington, 
Del., public schools, has been made assistant to 
the dean of the school of education of Rutgers 
University. 

Hersert N. SHENTON, assistant professor of 
sociology at Columbia University, has been made 
head of the sociology department at Syracuse 
University with the rank of full professor. He 
will sueceed Wilbur T. Clemons, who has been 
on leave of absence for three years. 


Dr. THomas S. Barcuay, of the University 
of Missouri, has been appointed professor of 
political science at Stanford University, to sue- 
ceed the late Professor Victor J. West; Ledger 
Wood, instructor in philosophy at Stanford, 
has been made assistant professor of philosophy 
at Princeton University. 


Mrs. MyrtTie Gueason Coe, dean of women 
and supervisor of extension projects for women 
at the North Dakota Agricultural College, has 
been made dean of women at the University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 


Dr. Tomiinson Fort, head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics at Hunter College, New 
York City, has been elected professor and head 
of the department of mathematics and astron- 
omy at Lehigh University. Dr. Fort will sue- 
ceed Dr. A. A. Bennett, who has resigned after 
two years in the post to accept a professorship 
in mathematics at Brown University. 


M. H. InGraHaM, assistant professor of 
mathematics at Brown University, has been 
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appointed professor of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Dr. FANNIE Fern ANpDREWsS has been elected 
associate of Radcliffe College. The term of 
office is six years. 


Anpré Koszvt, professor of the English lan- 
guage and literature at the University of Stras- 
bourg, has been appointed exchange professor 
at Harvard University for 1927-28. Professor 
Koszul’s term of service will fall in the second 
half-year. 


J. H. Ivirre, assistant lecturer in classics at 
the University College of North Wales, has been 
appointed lecturer at Toronto University, and 
will take up his duties there next session. 


Watter C. Bronson, since 1895 professor of 
English literature at Brown University and head 
of the department, has retired. 


Ben W. Frazier, of Milligan College, Tenn., 
has been appointed specialist in teacher tr&in- 
ing in the higher education division of the 
Bureau of Education. 


CHARLES J. Kocu, from 1915 to 1920 super- 
intendent of public instruction in Baltimore, 
Md., has been chosen principal of the high 
school at Cambridge, Md., to succeed the late 
Harry H. Ransome. 


C. Cart ALVERSON, principal of the Syracuse 
Central High School, has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of schools at Syracuse. 
He will assume his new duties on September 1. 


W. Howarp PILussvry, deputy superinten- 
dent of schools at Buffalo, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Pelham, N. Y. 


Wi.uiAMs Cooper Proctor has been elected 
head of the Institute of Fine Arts at Cincinnati, 
endowed recently by Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. 
Taft. 


At its commencement on June 20, North- 
western University conferred the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of literature upon Daniel L. 
Marsh, president of Boston University, and 
Edwin Greenlaw, professor of English litera- 
ture at the Johns Hopkins University. George 
Albert Coe, professor of religious education at 
the Union Theological Seminary and Columbia 
University, received the degree of doctor of 
laws. 
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Cares Lewis BEACH, president of the Con. 
nectieut Agricultural College, has been awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of science by 
Wesleyan University. John Edgar Park, presi. 
dent of Wheaton College, has been awarded the 
degree. of doctor of laws and letters, and Paul 
Nixon, dean of Bowdoin College, the degree of 
doctor of humane letters. 


Tue University of Michigan has awarded hon- 
orary degrees to Frank W. Taussig, professor 
of economics at Harvard University; Frank (. 
Wagner, president of the Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and Alexander Ziwet, professor emeritus 
of mathematics of the University of Michigan. 


Cotsy CoLLece, Waterville, Me., conferred 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws upon 
President Harold 8S. Boardman, of the Univer- 
sity of Maine, and doctor of humane letters 
upon William B. Jack, superintendent of 
schools at Portland, Me. 


Peter GILes, master of Emmanuel College, 
University of Cambridge, delivered the com- 
mencement address at Radcliffe College on June 
22. On June 23 he was awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws by Harvard University. 


Dr. Joun H. Fin ey, of the editorial depart- 
ment of the New York Times, delivered the com- 
mencement address at the College of the City of 
New York on June 23. Dr. Finley was for- 
merly president of the college. 


Dr. Micuae. I. Puptn, professor of electro- 
mechanics at Columbia University, was the com- 
mencement speaker at Wellesley College on 
June 21. 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of Samuel Pal- 
mer Brooks as president of Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, was celebrated at the university's 
recent commencement. President Hamilton 
Holt, of Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, 
who was a classmate of President Brooks at 
Yale University, delivered the commencement 
address and received the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. 


Dr. JosepH Fort Newron delivered the com- 
mencement address at Eureka College, Eureka, 
Ill., on June 14. At the commencement exer- 
cises the degree of LL.D. was conferred on Scott 
Holland Goodnight, dean of men at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
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Dr. WenveLt S. Brooxs, president-elect of 
Courier College, Chicago, gave the principal ad- 
dress at the dedication of the new community 
high school at Bensenville, Illinois, on June 16. 


Proressor Grorce W. Dowrtk, of the gradu- 
ate school of business of Stanford University, 
has been elected president of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of Business. 


Tue John Newberry Medal for the most dis- 
tinguished children’s book of the past year has 
been awarded to Will James for his book 
“Smoky.” Among those who have won the 
medal in former years are Hendrik Van Loon 
for the “Story of Mankind,” Arthur Bowie 
Chrisman for “Shen of the Sea,” Hugh Lofting 
for “The Voyages of Dr. Doolittle” and Charles 
Finger for “Tales from Silver Lands.” 


F. E. Smrrx, superintendent of schools at 
Cortland, N. Y., has been appointed to the 
New York State Teachers Retirement Fund 
Board, to sueeeed Dr. George P. Bristol. 


Dr. CHARLES THOMAS AIKENS, for twenty- 
two years president of the Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, Selinsgrove, Pa., died on June 21, aged 
sixty-four years. 


Henri PrerrE WILLIAMSON DEVISME, pro- 
fessor of French at Rutgers University and head 
of the department of French at the New Jersey 
College for Women, died on June 22, aged fifty- 
two years. He was director of the institute 
of French at the Pennsylvania State College 
from 1924 to 1926. 


Dr. Frank W. JENNINGS, for seventeen years 
superintendent of schools at Oneida, N. Y., died 
on June 23. 


Dr. Jonn L. Roperrson, senior chief in- 
spector of schools for Seotland, has died at his 
home in Inverness, at the age of seventy-seven 
years, 


THE new Fogg Art Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity, erected at a cost of $2,000,000, opened 
officially on June 20. An address was given by 
President A. Lawrence Lowell. 


Four new professorships, in biology, paleon- 
tology, English history and law, will be estab- 
lished at Yale University as a result of a recent 
gift of $1,000,000, by the John W. Sterling 
estate, which already has given millions to Yale. 
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Mr. Charles Cox has given $150,000 toward a 
new gymnasium. 


THE Newton Theological Institution, of New- 
ton Center, Mass., has been given $100,000 by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


A art of $175,000 with an additional $25,000 
if needed has been given to Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me., for the construction of a union, 
to be the social center of the college. Augustus 
F. Moulton, the donor, will also provide funds 
for its maintenance. Bowdoin has raised its 
tuition fee from $200 to $250. 


THE General Education Board has given 
$156,000 to the department of medicine of the 
University of Virginia. This comes as a sup- 
plement to two gifts of the General Education 
Board, making $800,000 toward a total of 
$1,400,000 for the construction of new build- 
ings for the medical school. Under the terms 
of the gift it will be available over a six-year 
period. 

THE sum of $3,250,000 has been distributed 
among the less wealthy counties of North Caro- 
lina for educational purposes. This money, ap- 
propriated by the General Assembly of North 
Carolina, constitutes what is known as the 
“Equalization Fund.” It is derived from taxes 
collected by the state and is apportioned among 
counties whose local taxes are not sufficient to 
guarantee the proper educational facilities. The 
fund was started in 1900. Since 1921 the state 
government has administered another fund 
known as the Special Building Fund. More 
than $17,000,000 has been distributed among 
the counties from this source. The money is 
loaned to the counties for a period of twenty 
years, at the same rate of interest the state has 
to pay on the bonds that supply it. 


Rosert B. Rircure, of Penshurst, Victoria, 
has announced his intention of devoting to the 
University of Melbourne, Australia, the sum of 
£40,000 toward a memorial to his son, Captain 
Robert Ritchie, lost in the war. He has ex- 
pressed the wish that of this sum £30,000 should 
be used to establish and endow a chair of eco- 
nomics. 

THE Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees have 
set aside £200,000 to assist the National Playing 
Fields Association from 1927 to 1930 in provid- 
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ing adequate public playing fields in Great 
Britain. 


ApELPHI COLLEGE, Brooklyn, is to move to 
Garden City, Long Island, instead of to another 
part of Brooklyn as originally planned. 

On June 26, eighteen former students of 
Marshall College, Morgantown, W. Va., came to 
the defense of Professors A. S. White and Wat- 
son Selvage, recently dismissed for expressing 
their personal beliefs in Marshall College class- 
rooms. The students, now attending West Vir- 
ginia University, petitioned the state board of 
education to give the professors a “thorough 
and just hearing.” Denying allegations that the 
professors had been “too liberal” in their teach- 
ings, the petition asks how the state board can 
reconcile the discharge of “two of the broadest 
and finest members of the Marshall faculty” 
with academic freedom. 


AN Award in Education, in which the sums 
of $400 and $100 with gold and bronze medals 
will be given, is open to Negroes of American 
residence in the William E. Harmon Awards for 
Distinguished Achievement. This is one of a 
series of seven awards for creative work by 
eolored people which is being administered for 
the Harmon Foundation by Dr. George E. 
Haynes, secretary of the Commission on the 
Church and Race Relations of the Federal 
Council of Churehes. Applications and nomi- 
nations will be accepted by Dr. Haynes at 105 
East 22nd Street, New York, until August 15, 
and announcement of the successful candidates 
will be made on January 1, 1928, which is 
Emancipation Day. “The award in education 
covers achievements in the field of educational 
philosophy, organization, content, method or 
practice and educational publicity.” 


THe Spanish government is considering what 
action it will take against Catholic students of 
the University of Madrid who recently made a 
demonstration against a new professor of com- 
mercial law. The professor was elected in con- 
formity to the rules, after examinations. Cath- 
olic students protested because he was not a 
Catholic and tried to assault him and other 
teachers. The government recently took strong 
measures at the University of Barcelona, where 
it ordered the election of a professor who was 
not a Catalonian, and when the dean and other 
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officials of the university offered their resigna- 
tions in protest, the government accepted them. 


RrorinG occurred at the University of Vienna 
on June 13, when National Socialist students 
succeeded in storming the entrances, which were 
guarded by attendants and police. As reported 
in the London Times, there had been trouble on 
June 10 during a lecture to social democratic 
and Jewish students. Fascists, many of whom 
were unconnected with the university, had 
gained admittance through the back entrances 
(to which they illegally held keys) and had in- 
jured thirteen of their opponents with knuckle. 
dusters and loaded sticks. As the rector proved 
unable to restore order, the Burgomaster of 
Vienna warned the university authorities at that 
time that the autonomy enjoyed by the univer. 
sity for centuries would need to be curtailed 
and that the police would be empowered in 
future to enter the precincts of the university 
to suppress disorder. Since June 10 identity 
cards have had to be shown by those who wish 
to enter the building. The rioting on June 13, 
in which social democratic students were known 
to be present, was the reply to the Burgomas- 
ter’s warning. 


STATING that it was the decision of the cabi- 
net that no passports should be issued to parties 
of children going from Britain to Russia, th 
British Foreign Office recently refused pass- 
ports for six children whom the Young Com- 
rades’ League of Great Britain proposed to 
send on a fortnight’s visit to Soviet institutions. 
The children, who are all under fourteen years 
of age, were drawn from the socialist Sunday 
schools of the Young Comrades’ League, the 
Cooperative Comrades’ circles, unemployed or- 
ganizations and the miners’ minority movement 
Their invitation came from the Moscow Pioneers, 
a Communist children’s organization in Russia. 


THE U. S. Daily reports that six commissions, 
composed of teachers and students from the Na 
tional University of Cuba, have been appointed 
to supervise construction of school houses i 
Cuba to replace buildings destroyed last year 
by the hurricane. The commissions travel by 
automobile, accompanied by trucks for thi 
transportation of building materials, tools and 
workmen. 


SEVERAL mission colleges and high schools 
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China, temporarily closed by the withdrawal of 
missionaries from cities of the interior, have 
reopened, in many instances under Chinese di- 
rection, according to information from L. E. 
Willmott, secretary of the China Christian Edu- 
cational Association at Shanghai, in a letter to 
Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, at New York. The 
building and equipment of Yale in China at 
Changsha have not been damaged, Mr. Will- 
mott says. The institution was closed several 
months ago when the missionaries left for port 
cities. Information he has received from other 
sources indicates that the Nationalists are 
placing educational work and institutions in the 
hands of trained educators and administrators, 
many of whom studied in the United States. 


Bupeer hearings for 1927-28 at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas are again being conducted under 
the form adopted five years ago, whereby heads 
of all departments at some time sit on the bud- 
get committee. As the head of each department 
presents his budget for the coming year, the 
dean of his school presides, and the deans and 
heads of all other departments concerned par- 
ticipate in the diseussion. Chemistry, for ex- 
ample, is a department of the College of Liberal 
Arts, but its classes serve the School of Phar- 
macy, the School of Medicine and the School of 
Engineering very directly. Heads of these 
schools participate in the chemistry budget dis- 
eussions. John Dyer, assistant to Chancellor 
E. H. Lindley, serves all budget committees in 
a secretarial capacity, thus coordinating the 
hearings in the interests of the whole university. 
The plan has been found highly successful, ac- 
cording to Chancellor Lindley. It principally 
has brought heads of departments to think in 
terms of the whole university instead of their 
single department. Outside departments serve 
to curb undue plans for expansion of a depart- 
ment, but almost as often the needs of some 
other division of the university causes a depart- 
ment to make expansions it had hardly hoped 
to be able to accomplish. 


Suir to compel compliance with the promise 
of the late Francis Phelps Dodge to pay one 
tenth of the total amount raised by the Phi 
Beta Kappa fraternity in a $1,000,000 campaign 
has been brought in the Supreme Court by 
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David Layton, as treasurer of the united chap- 
ters of the fraternity, which has a membership 
of about 40,000. The action is brought against 
William Church Osborn, as executor of the es- 
tate of Mr. Dodge, and the amount asked is 
$19,166, being one tenth of the amount raised 
by the chapters in 1926. Mr. Layton said in his 
complaint that on January 3, 1922, Mr. Dodge 
agreed that if each chapter of the fraternity 
would endeavor to obtain from each of its mem- 
bers a pledge to subscribe $5 a year for five 
years to establish an endowment fund he would 
annually subscribe one tenth of the amount of 
all subscriptions received. Mr. Dodge further 
made the request, it is alleged, that $100,000 be 
set aside from the endowment fund for the eree- 
tion of a building at the College of William and 
Mary as a memorial to the fifty founders of the 
Phi Beta Kappa. The subscriptions for the 
year ended December 4, 1923, amounted to $13,- 
976 and Mr. Dodge paid $1,397. For the same 
period of 1924 the subscriptions totaled $10,121 
and Mr. Dodge donated $1,012. In 1925 the 
subscriptions were $13,395 and $1,339 was con- 
tributed by Mr. Dodge. The subscriptions for 
the year ended December 4, 1926, were $191, 
667, and it is alleged that Mr. Osborn, as ex- 
ecutor of the estate of Mr. Dodge, has rejected 
the demand made by Mr. Layton for $19,166, 
representing one tenth of the money received for 
that year, for which payment Mr. Dodge had 
pledged himself. 


THE school of journalism of the University of 
Missouri has announced a new five weeks’ “in- 
ter-session” for August and September, 1927. 
This makes it the only school of journalism in 
the United States in session twelve months of 
the year. The “inter-session” will begin at the 
close of the regular summer session. The usual 
professional instruction will be offered. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FUNDAMENTALISM’S NEWEST 
FORTRESS 
Des Mornes University, Des Moines, Iowa, 
is a recent victim of militant fundamentalist 
activity. It is a Baptist institution of fifty 
years’ standing, and has been favorably known 
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in the middle west for its high scholastic stand- 
ards. The student body, which numbers about 
seven hundred, is enrolled in colleges of liberal 
arts, education, fine arts, pharmacy and engi- 
neering. The university has received the sup- 
port of the Northern Baptist Convention, but 
during the past year fundamentalist members of 
the convention would not keep their financial 
pledges on account of the religious teaching at 
the institution. This precipitated a financial 
crisis which the trustees sought to alleviate by 
negotiating for a merger with Drake University. 
The faculty was affected by the situation in 
many unpleasant ways. The merger was 
blocked by the militant fundamentalist group 
known as the Baptist Bible Union of North 
America, who secured control of the institution 
early in June. Their printed creed lists the fol- 
lowing officers: T. T. Shields, of Toronto, 
president; vice-presidents, W. B. Riley, of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and J. Frank Norris, 
of Fort Worth, Texas. It has since been an- 
nounced that the Reverend Norris, of gun-toting 
fame, has not been reelected. The Reverend 


Mr. Shields became the president of the new 


board of trustees; it is prescribed that no trus- 
tee shall vote unless he subscribes annually to 
the confession of faith. It is the intention of 
the group to make Des Moines University a na- 
tional fundamentalist university, and as men of 
means are associated with the movement, we 
may have here a real menace to the modern 
teaching of science. 

In previous years the attacks of this group 
upon the institution were levelled principally at 
Professor Howland Hanson (Princeton, Chi- 
cago), of the department of Biblical literature 
and director of religious life at the university, 
who is known as one of the outstanding preach- 
ers of Iowa. The complaints were not at what 
he said, “but what he did not say.” It has been 
known for some years that these forces were 
working for his dismissal, but the high regard 
in which he has been held by faculty, alumni 
and trustees is shown by the fact that the out- 
going board of trustees voted him an honorary 


1‘*—Information concerning the Baptist Bible 
Union of North America with By-Laws and Aims 
and Confession of Faith.’’ Issued by the Baptist 
Bible Union of North America, Room 340, Monon 
Building, 440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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degree of doctor of divinity as one of its last 
acts. 

The faculty committee of the new board, 
headed by Mr. Shields, called the faculty to- 
gether and announced that henceforth all teach- 
ers would have to subscribe to the confession of 
faith of the Bible Union. The eighteen articles 
of faith are too voluminous to present here, 
but in accordance with them it was announced 
that there would be no teaching of evolution, of 
higher criticism of the Bible, nor of naturalism 
as opposed to supernaturalism. No one would 
be permitted to teach in any department whose 
teaching would deny the divine inspiration and 
infallibility of the Bible as the word of God. 
Ultimately every instructor was to be of the 
Baptist faith. At this time, the members of the 
faculty as a group were asked various ques- 
tions, this part of the preliminary quizzing 
being done by the Reverend J. R. Buswell, pres- 
ident, of Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. 
In defense of his many estimable colleagues, the 
writer at this meeting undertook to state his 
opinion that the institution had been conducted 
in a Christian manner (contrary to the charges 
of the fundamentalists), interrogated the com- 
mittee as to their scientific conceptions and 
made a plea for tolerance in instruction in order 
that the students might have a chance at the 
truth. That evening it was ordered that his 
services as professor of biology be dispensed 
with immediately and his summer courses be 
abolished. This represents a violation of his 
contract for which the institution is said to be 
legally liable, as he had already served (and 
satisfactorily so in the eyes of superiors, col- 
leagues and trustees) but one year of a two- 
year appointment, which had also been given 
with the promise of freedom of teaching of evo- 
lution in the biological sciences. Mr. Riley, it 
was announced, is to deliver a five days’ course 
of lectures against evolution at the institution 
during the summer school. 

It was then stated that the other members of 
the staff would meet the committee personally 
the next day, when similar questions were pro- 
pounded. Several instructors eame from these 
conferences in tears, reporting experiences 
which could only be associated with the inquisi- 
tion or at the best a third degree. Some whose 
faith did not absolutely conform to the set pat- 
tern were retained, it was announced, on account 
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of the hope of converting them. It shortly de- 
veloped that they had wealthy fundamentalist 
relatives. Another who was retained was the 
football coach, who, when asked whether he had 
ever been converted, replied, “Yeah, lots of 
times.” This would naturally please the com- 
mittee as justifying periodical revivals. 

Following these conferences came the resigna- 
tion of Professor Hanson, who had also been 
debarred from teaching summer school, and 
Professor Phyllis Spencer (lowa), dean of 
women, as being unable to subscribe to the creed. 
Professor Norma V. Scheidemann (Iowa), of 
the department of psychology and an outstand- 
ingly worthy and efficient member of the fac- 
ulty, was not reappointed for a similar reason. 
An effort is also being made to oust the dean of 
pharmacy, E. O. Kagy, largely responsible for 
the exceptional suecess of his school, because he 
is a Unitarian and smokes. At least five others 
outspokenly are leaving on account of religious 
differences, making a total of over twenty of the 
staff, most of whom view the situation in the 
same way. Here are included C. J. Robinson, 
the acting dean of liberal arts, and Elias Blum, 
dean of fine arts. Every position in science is 
vacant. 

Quoting from the letter of one of America’s 
most eminent scientists: “Of course this sort of 
thing can not last, but that conditions such as 
those described should exist is a blemish on our 
beasted civilization. I hope that the situation 
will be handled in some effective way.” 

N. M. Grier 


LEBANON, Pa. 





DISCUSSION 
HIGH-CLASS SAMPLES 


G. F. Baspirr was a graduate of his state 
university. “I am proud,” he said in a public 
address, “to be known as an alumni.” Did his 
biographer have in mind a premonitory thrust 
at our education? After the turn at main- 
Streeters, realtors, rotarians, doctors and preach- 
ers, May we expect educators to follow? We 
have to own up that there is a field. Perhaps 
it might not be a bad idea to have the system 
put into the pages of a best seller. From the 
point of view of two quite distinct sets of think- 
ers the system needs a shock. 
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There is a rather queer div:sion of public 
opinion about the system. The old-timers do 
not like it. They say it is not educating. They 
say it has cut out as much as it could of solid 
subjects like Latin, subjects which really train 
the mind, and that it gives its favors to loose 
subjects like hygiene and civil government. 
They say it has no sense of the kind of educa- 
tion which makes men and that it is going in 
for what it calls a practical education to meet 
the immediate needs of the young people. But 
this practical education, say the old-timers, is 
in reality not education at all. It is too shal- 
low and lacks exactness. 

Then, on the other hand, the advance guard 
of educational reformers thinks of the system 
very much as the system thinks of the old- 
timers. To the advance guard the system is 
itself an old-timer. Its ways, so the radicals 
think, are out of date, especially in the mis- 
takes about child psychology. How absurd it 
is, for example, to pen up in a room forty little 
free-will souls and make them do things whether 
they want to or not. How ean you ever de- 
velop free expression this way? And is not 
this the age of free expression? 

Between these two opinions march the great 
masses of educators who go to conventions and 
are regular in their attendance at the regular 
meetings of associations. These are the serried 
hosts of the system. From the ranks now and 
then are heard voices of dissent about some 
detail of the system, but in the main the system 
is the greatest of all possible systems. The 
army is almost a hundred per cent. loyal, and 
for the most part filled with what Professor 
McDougall calls “invincible optimism.” Fur- 
thermore, the public as a whole backs the sys- 
tem, votes for it, gives it money liberally and 
is generally proud of it from the first grade to 
the university. So the system marches on val- 
iantly, worrying little over the occasional onsets 
of either the old-timers or the radicals. 

There is another class of people, not educa- 
tors but educated, who feel an uneasiness about 
the results of the education that they meet up 
with. So far as one hears, these educated 
people do not criticize the professional schools. 
They think the professional work of law, medi- 
cine and engineering is good. What they are 
pessimistic about is the present status of what 
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they call “liberal education.” They do not 
care particularly about the Latin of the old- 
timers, but they do want to find schools and 
colleges turning out men who think and speak 
accurately and have sound judgment and good 
taste. “For one thing,” they say, “look at the 
news-stands.” They would agree substantially 
with what Mr. Martin has to say in his book 
on “The Meaning of a Liberal Education.” 

There is another thing they say: “Think of 
the English you often hear and the English 
you sometimes read, even from people who have 
been to college and are considered as educated.” 
Babbitt, efficient realtor and calling himself “an 
alumni,” would serve to point the moral, and 
Babbitt’s English is not so uncommon as we 
might think. It is surprising what English 
one hears in a day’s travel from men who are 
well groomed and supposedly educated. Here 
are four modern instances which are hard to be 
believed. They are absolutely authentic. 

(1) A minister of considerable reputation, a 
college man, speaking of the boast of an athe- 
ist, said in a sermon, “Between you and I he 
don’t believe what he says.” 

(2) A county superintendent of education, a 
college man, speaking of an accident that had 
occurred at a school, said, “When I come up, 
the boy was laying there like he was dead.” 

(3) A former state superintendent of public 
instruction, now a candidate for the office of 
governor, speaking of a good bill which he and 
his assistant had tried to get through the legis- 
lature, said, “Him and me did what we could.” 

(4) A man who is a B.S. graduate of a well- 
known college and a Ph.D. in education of a 
more famous university, speaking before a com- 
mittee which was to decide a dispute between 
himself and another man, said that such and 
such action “would be unfair to we both.” 

Whether we march with the old-timers, the 
radicals or the system, it “looks like” something 
is wrong when such speech is possible. Can 
not the colleges find a way of heading off bad 
English at the door? A rigid test from the col- 
leges might wake up the lower schools all the 
way down and force the use of more accurate 
methods and less feeble types of text-books 
than such as are now in vogue. 

J. H. Ditiarp 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA, 
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QUOTATIONS 
LIBRARIANS 


THe American Library Association, whose 
forty-ninth annual conference closed in To. 
ronto, Canada, has recently characterized “ j- 
brarianship” not only as a “profession” but as 
“a growing profession and a profession to grow 
in.” It has also announced that it is an un- 
crowded profession and that an able librarian 
has no difficulty in securing a position. When 
the opportunities offered college graduates in 
this profession are considered—opportunities 
for intellectual self-improvement as well as for 
social contribution—it is surprising that it is 
not more thronged, whereas, it is stated, the de- 
mand for more and better qualified workers “is 
daily becoming more urgent,” so rapid is library 


service being extended. Moreover, nearly one 


half the population of the United States is stil] 
without library facilities. 
ration point is remote and will, conceivably, 
never be reached, for the desire for such knowl- 
edge as librarians furnish to individuals, pro- 
fessions and occupations grows on what it feeds 


The librarian satu- 


upon. 

There are librarians and librarians. One dit- 
fers from another in glory and service, but all 
minister to that which is the greatest mystery in 
the world and also the surest prophecy of man’s 
progress, that of the mind’s desire. There is 
the “country librarian,” or, better, the mission- 
ary librariaft,~who_goes about kindling desire 
for books, helping to secure publie funds, and 
even carrying books to isolated readers. In the 
same missionary class is the librarian who goes 
with books to the workers in the factory, to the 
children in the tenements, to those “who need 
the solace of romance,” and even to the hurrying 
crowd who may yet read as they run. These 
types are less well known than the “loan desk 
librarian,” who is the liaison officer between 
people who go to libraries and books, and the 
“reference librarian,” who knows all the ways, 
whether trails, paths or highways, by which 
those of earlier days have traveled toward the 
verges or the front lines and have left record of 
the routes. Besides there are the special li- 
brarians in a variety of subjects, and the school 
librarians, who often have opportunities beyond 
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those of the teachers to draw helpfully near to 
the mind of the child. But all are in a sense 
teachers in the university of self-education. 
Librarians are fortunate beyond most other 
mortals in that they may grow in the wisdoms 
of the race without going outside of their pro- 
fession, for all human wisdoms are within the 
theoretical scope of their seeking out. It is a 
“profession to grow in” and a profession which 
one ean never outgrow, for it reaches out to the 
rim of the known in every sector of human 
knowledge. With properly trained librarians 
and literate populations the library should be 
able to “edueate the world.” But without li- 
braries and such librarians even the literate are 
liable to descend again into a state of illiteracy 
when they leave the school; for a literate person 
who does not habitually read is virtually an 
illiterate. The publie library is to be put be- 
side the public school as together making Amer- 
iea’s most important contribution to human en- 
lightenment.—The New York Times. 





REPORTS 


A DECADE OF ACHIEVEMENTS BY THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION! 


Ix 1917 when the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation were moved from Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
to Washington, D. C., there were men and 
women who predicted growth and increased 
prestige for the association. But who could 
have foreseen a 2,000 per cent. increase in 
membership within a ten-year period? There 
were those who expected growth in professional 
spirit but who could have believed that within 
ten years there would be almost as many 100 
per cent. schools as there were members in the 
association in 1917? 

We need to know the still earlier history of 
the association to appreciate its high ideals and 
to recognize what had been accomplished by it 
during the six preceding decades. We find in 
going over this history that the association or- 
ganized in 1857 met in a remarkable manner 


‘Report of the secretary, Dr. J. W. Crabtree, 
submitted for the information of the members of 
the executive committee, the board of directors 
and the representative assembly. 
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the demands made upon it from decade to 
decade. We find that, although membership 
was small during these sixty years, it was a 
distinguished membership—a thinking and 
working membership. We find the association 
from the first developing policies and ideals. 
There were few well-organized state and local 
associations on which to build. The associa- 
tion, therefore, had to lay its own foundations. 
It was, up to 1917, very properly a convention 
organization, its membership consisting largely 
of the administrators in education. These few 
leaders were the natural representatives of the 
teachers and the profession. No other type of 
association could have done so much for educa- 
tion at that time. Under the inspiration and 
leadership of the association the publie school 
idea had its great development. What larger 
achievement than this in all history? 

The association was organized at a time when 
the permanency of the union of states was being 
put to the test. There were fears that it would 
break on the rock of state rights. The chief 
reasons for organizing nationally were to aid 
in bringing about through education a better 
understanding between the various sections of 
the country, to build a more stable national 
spirit, and to inspire renewed confidence in the 
democracy established by the forefathers. This 
high purpose has inspired increasing loyalty 
among educational workers as the nation has 
grown in unity and greatness. 

During these early years local associations 
were usually built around popular leaders and 
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very often lost their significance as these men 
passed on. Some of the states had small state 
associations. Like the National Education As- 
sociation they were organized for convention 
purposes. There was no desire and no need, 
according to the views of teachers and their 
supervisors, for a more vital connection between 
the various organizations in the states and the 
nation. But the work under way was develop- 
ing a professional spirit and an appreciation 
of the value of team work which was certain 
eventually to be recognized. It was laying the 
foundations for the larger service of to-day. 
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endar year. The last total is for December 31, 
1926, or we may say for January 1, 1927. The 
membership count has been made at this date 
throughout the history of the Association, 


Fig. 2. 


Long before 1918 the idea of calling on teach- 
ers to help in the solution of the problems of 
the profession had begun taking root in a few 
places. Men and women of vision readily saw 
the great advantage of carrying that policy into 


the national and state associations. It is not 
certain that the National Association was the 
first to lay emphasis on teacher participation. 
Some states may have led in the movement. 
That is not the important point. The work of 
the national, local, and state associations, 
loosely organized as they were, together with 
the trends of the decade towards efficiency in 
organization, prepared the way for the steps 
to be taken in 1918. 

The new place for the teacher came as a 
natural result of movements in the profession. 
Its realization was hastened by the team-work 
in connection with the world war when teachers 
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in the ranks were depended upon for work and 
for leadership. It came at a time when the 
ideals of democracy were more pronounced than 
for half a century before. Yet not all superin- 
tendents were eager for it. Some wondered 
whether it would not breed trouble for schoo! 
systems. They had in their own schools teach- 
ers who had stirred up trouble. One superin- 
tendent appeared before the executive committee 
to censure the secretary for having advocated 
teacher participation in the National Education 
Association Bulletin. One could hardly find a 
leading superintendent who does not to-day 
definitely seek the organized cooperation and 
help of teachers on his own problems of ad- 
ministration. A decade ago there were scores 
of them. 

Moving the headquarters to Washington 
made it possible for the association to take a 
prominent part in matters of far-reaching im- 
portance. Mr. Pearse, of Wisconsin, chairman 
of the board of trustees, had contended for 
many years that it was a mistake to locate head- 
quarters wherever the secretary happened to 
live. He pointed out what it would mean to 
the profession to have the central office in 
Washington. This idea was promoted by Dr. 
Winship, of Massachusetts; D. B. Johnson, of 
South Carolina; J. Y. Joyner, of North Caro- 
lina; Mary C. C. Bradford, of Colorado; A. J. 
Matthews, of Arizona; W. R. Siders, of Idaho, 
and many others. At the Portland meeting in 
1917 a decision was reached to locate the cen- 
tral office in Washington. This gave the op- 
portunity to lead in large movements. The 
records show that the association has taken 
advantage of the opportunity. 

In the memorable year, 1917-18, men and 
women holding offices and positions on commit- 
tees met many times at National Education 
Association headquarters around a little maho- 
gany table which is still in the secretary's office. 
These men and women saw the possible danger 
of the world war’s tearing down that which 
would require decades to reconstruct. They 
said, “Why not begin building before the struc- 
ture falls and why not build better in the re 
construction than before?’ Those were days 
for serious thinking. Among the ideals and 
movements which were urged upon the associ8- 
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tion none proved to be of more practical value 
than that of aitaching greater importance to 
the position of the classroom teacher. This 
recognition prepared a mass of workers to be- 
come members of a profession. It immediately 
increased the membership of both the state and 
national associations. It, more than any other 
cause, contributed to the rapid development of 
state associations from small beginnings to 
large strong associations requiring the services 
of fulltime secretaries and a staff of helpers to 
earry forward the work. 

When a history of epoch-making movements 
in education is written, the names of the men 
and women of 1918 and the plans which they 
formulated will have much more than casual 
attention. It is true that the nation was ripe 
for the great things started around the historic 
mahogany table in the secretary’s office. Some 
other group of people might have done the 
same thing. But opportunities often smoulder 
along for years awaiting the right men and 
women to take advantage of them. All honor 
must always be given to those who have the 
wisdom to know when conditions are ripe for a 
movement and who have the vision and enthu- 
siasm to direct energies along the best lines. 
The material in that mahogany table is sacred 
timber in view of what has already resulted 
from the deliberations and decisions reached by 
those whose feet were under it hour after hour 
and day after day during the turbulent war 
period. 

In the fall of 1917 at a conference around 
this table it was deeided to appoint a commit- 
tee to work out the larger policies and plans 
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for reconstruction in education. The president, 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, appointed a com- 
mittee of five leading specialists in educational 
policies, but before the committee had begun 
work it was found that the interest in the idea 
had become so intense that it was advisable to 
have a larger and more representative commis- 
sion. At the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in the following February, 
this department authorized its chairman to ap- 
point a committee to serve with the one already 
appointed. The two groups met in March, 
1918, and amalgamated as the Commission on 
the Emergency in Education. This commission 
under the guidance of its chairman, Dr. George 
D. Strayer, worked out a program in education 
which has had a tremendous effect on educa- 
tional progress and on the growth of profes- 
sional interest throughout the nation. This 
report can only briefly mention the far-reaching 
value of the work of the commission and other 
groups in these conferences of 1918 and 1919. 
The work has been so fundamental to progress 
that it will require a quarter of a century to 
bring to light the full significance of the plans 
formulated at that time. 

The following was the membership of the 
first commission as appointed by Mrs. Brad- 
ford, president of the National Education As- 
sociation, and Dr. Finegan, president of the 
Department of Superintendence: George D. 
Strayer, Lotus D. Coffman, Robert J. Aley, 
Sarah Louise Arnold, W. C. Bagley, F. D. 
Boynton, Mary C. C. Bradford, J. A. C. Chand- 
ler, George B. Cook, Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
Agnes E. Doherty, Susan M. Dorsey, David 
Felmley, Thomas E. Finegan, J. M. Gwinn, 
Ada Van Stone Harris, E. C. Hartwell, Henry 
W. Holmes, W. A. Jessup, James Y. Joyner, 
Harry Pratt Judson, A. J. Matthews, William 
B. Owen, Carroll G. Pearse, Josephine C. Pres- 
ton, Walter R. Siders, Payson Smith, Frank E. 
Spaulding, Nina C. Vandewalker, J. W. With- 
ers, and Mary E. Woolley. 

Nearly all these were active in working out 
the program of the enlarged association. The 
chairman and many of the members spent hours 
and days in the old “battleship building” at 
1400 Massachusetts Avenue. Other outstanding 
leaders participated extensively in these momen- 
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tous deliberations in Washington. Among 
them were: John A. H. Keith, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; D. B. Waldo, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan; Katherine D. Blake, New York City; 
Hugh S. Magill, field secretary; Ella Flagg 
Young, Chicago; J. M. Gwinn, San Francisco; 
Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville, Missouri; H. L. 
Smith, Bloomington, Indiana; Cornelia S. 
Adair, Richmond, Virginia; W. H. Waters, 
Manhattan, Kansas; John H. Finley, New York 
City; C. H. Judd, Chicago. 

Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, then president of 
the University of Chicago, considered the Na- 
tional Education Association a place of impor- 
tance and contributed his presence and counsel 
at several of these conferences. President P. 
L. Campbell, then of the University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon, and secretary of the newly 
organized American Council of Education, 
spent nearly three months at National Educa- 
tion Headquarters. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
was an active figure at these conferences up to 
the time of her death. Professor J. W. Sear- 
son, of the University of Nebraska, got his 
inspiration here for the magazine School Ser- 


vice, which he assisted in editing for the United 


States Government during the war. President 
Wilson attached great value to this service. 

During these years, Dr. A. E. Winship ear- 
ried the gospel of the profession and the pro- 
gram of the Emergency Commission into every 
corner of the United States, gaining the con- 
fidence and cooperation of teachers and bring- 
ing back to the headquarters office inspiring 
echoes of these contacts. His has been one of 
the great services of the period. 

The association has in its archives another 
relic of those stirring days in the large service 
flag which was purchased at the personal ex- 
pense of the president of the association, Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford, and which hung from the 
headquarters building during the war. It is 
twelve by eighteen feet and contains 756 stars 
representing the members who, at the time the 
flag was made, were enlisted with the expedi- 
tionary forces in the world war. When it was 
seen that Mr. Hoover’s food conservation plan 
could not be carried out successfully by the 
National Council of Defense, the group at Na- 
tional Education Association headquarters of- 
fered to place the help of the profession and 
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the machinery of the public schools at the dis- 
posal of the Food Administration. The offer 
was accepted and the plan was carried out with 
marvelous success in almost every community 
in the United States. After the war was over 
Mr. Hoover wrote a letter of appreciation to 
the teachers of America attributing the great 
suecess of the food conservation plan to them 
and to the schools. 

Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, who was respon- 
sible for the organization and administration 
of educational activities for the expeditionary 
forces in France, spent hours at National Edu- 
eation Association headquarters immediately 
preceding his leaving for France, where he put 
into successful operation the greatest education 
scheme in all history for armies in camp and 
in the field. 

The following distinctive new movements 
were either set in motion or at least stimulated 
by the Commission on the Emergency in Edv- 
cation and by the later committees and com- 
missions : 


1. The enlistment of all teachers and adminis: 
trators in a great program of service and the 
formation of an all inclusive profession. 

2. Definite progress in getting the entire pro 
fession at work on its problems. 

3. A united movement for a Department of 
Education. 

4. Promotion of the principle, the equalization 
of educational opportunity. 

5. Movement for an adequate supply of edu- 
eated and professionally trained teachers for all 
the schools. 

6. Scientific salary studies leading to the adop- 
tion of the much better salary schedules now in 
operation. 

7. Development of educational 
publicity on a nation-wide basis and the use of 
the central office as a clearing house. 

8. Definitely relating the central organization to 
the larger public interests of America. 

9. Improved plans and policies for the Amer- 
ieanization of the foreign-born, and for doing 
away with illiteracy among the American-born. 

10. Development of a closer relationship be- 
tween the school and the public. 

11. Development of international ideals in edu 
cation and the organization of the World Federa 
tion of Education Associations. 

12. A more scientific basis of testing and mea 
suring as applied to work in the schools. 
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13. Thrift savings, and the general diffusion of 
financial knowledge and practices. 

14. The junior high school, the junior college, 
and increased vocational advantages. 

15. Development of a plan of keeping pace with 
the advancing eurriculum and for continuous at- 
tention to the integration of courses in the cur- 
riculum and of the various divisions in the school 


system. 


The Journal and Research Bulletins carry 
the best thought of the profession and the re- 
sults of the most recent investigations direct to 
teachers. The inspiration from this source is 
marked and continuous. It keeps the profes- 
sion at work on its problems. It adds to mem- 
bership and growth. The publications of the 
association are in all libraries in the United 
States. They are on the desks of teachers and 
principals. They are used in classes in teach- 
ers colleges. The publications are the result 
of the enlarged life of the association and are 
the cause of larger activities and achievements. 

The Research Division, organized in 1922 in 
response to demands coming from members, 
state and loeal associations, and from colleges 
and universities, has grown steadily to meet the 
inereasing needs of the profession. It has be- 
come the clearing house for all research agencies 
in schools and eolleges in the United States 
and provides current material for the use of 
ten thousand study groups and for the use of 
the school and eollege authorities in every state. 
All this great service cost the association Jess 
than $30,000 last year. It will be less than 


$40,000 for next year. This same service 
would cost more than five times what it now 
does were it not for the fact that specialists in 
schools and eolleges and in all research agencies 


gratuitously cooperate on important pieces of 
work. The most noted research workers in 
America take pleasure in making their findings 
available to the division of research. 

Do you realize the gain which has been made 
in teacher tenure, teacher retirement laws, in 
the salaries paid teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, and others in school and college work, 
and in the greater recognition given the pro- 
fession among the other great professions? Do 
you appreciate the improved relationships which 
have come about between the classroom teach- 
ers, the principal, the superintendent, and other 
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workers in the profession? Do you realize the 
strength of the well-directed influence of the 
larger association? It started the wave of in- 
fluence which prevented the further exhibition 
of Arbuckle pictures in 1922. It was definitely 
responsible for securing the passage of the 
school land laws of so much value to the west- 
ern states. There are many other examples 
showing the increased power of the association. 
Who can evaluate the improvement resulting 
from the organized study of the profession on 
its problems? Who can fail to appreciate the 
results of thinking together with the public 
each year on the work and the needs of the 
schools during American Education Week? 

There has been in ten years an increase in 
high school enrolment using round numbers 
from 1,600,000 to more than 4,000,000; an in- 
crease in attendance at summer schools from 
40,000 to 250,000; an increase in the number 
of consolidated schools from 5,000 to 15,000; 
in teachers colleges authorized to grant degrees 
from 20 to 25 to more than 100; in states hav- 
ing sound retirement laws from 4 or 5 to 22; 
in states having tenure laws from 5 to 14; an 
increase in the value of school property from 
$2,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000; an increase in 
average salaries for teachers from $600 to 
$1,300; in membership in state associations 
from 200,000 to more than 600,000; and in the 
expenditures for public school education from 
$750,000,000 to $2,000,000,000. 

The start in all this unusual progress was 
made nearly a decade ago. Just as the earlier 
type of organizations developed certain valuable 
ideals and certain new needs for 1917, so the 
association, growing by leaps and bounds in 
service as well as in members, during the past 
ten years has developed a new set of opportuni- 
ties for 1927. Everybody knows that new ad- 
justments should be made in organization, in 
program, in methods, in policies, and in out- 
look. But if leaders should attach more im- 
portance to what has been done and to the 
plans that have been in vogue than to larger 
goals just ahead, little would or could be accom- 
plished during the next decade. Is not the 
situation ripe for a new period of unprece- 
dented prosperity for the profession and for 
education just as was the case ten years ago? 
Have we the men and women of vision to put 
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another series of movements in motion and have 
we the leaders to inspire the entire profession 
with zeal to do the work? The answer is that 
we have the leaders just as we had the right 
leaders in 1917-18, and the work is actually 
under way to start the new decade on a period 
of prosperity and success even beyond the 
achievements of 1917-27. Do you not see and 
feel the force of it all? Though we are in the 
current of professional advancement, you need 
only to glance at the over-conservative fixed 
points on either bank of the stream to see the 
gain which is being made and to feel the ac- 
celerations resulting from new angles of thought 
and efficiency with strong men and women in 
the lead. We are proud of what has been ac- 
complished, more especially because of the still 
larger growth and service that the developments 
of 1917-27 make possible in 1927-37. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A STUDY IN THE RELATION OF CLASS 
ATTENDANCE TO SCHOLASTIC 
ATTAINMENT 


ORIGIN AND STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


A DAILY record of absences from classes, ex- 
cused and unexcused, is maintained by the office 
of the dean of men at the University of Illinois. 
At the end of each semester the scholastic aver- 
ages of all men are compiled. This study arose 
from an intimate acquaintance with those rec- 
ords, the handling and inspecting of them in the 
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relation to the progress of undergraduate sty- 
dents. The fact appears on casual inspection 
that many students low in scholarship are irreg- 
ular in their attendance at classes and that many 
who stand high scholastically attend their classes 
regularly. The problem is to determine the fact 
and degree of class attendance and scholarship 
and to seek certain implied tendencies in their 
relationship. 


Source AND MerHop or Securtnc MATERIAL 


The dean of men receives at each registration 
period a study list for every male undergraduate 
student. The study list gives the courses in 
which the student is registered and the num- 
ber of credit hours obtained on successful com- 
pletion and an hourly schedule of classes 
throughout the week. 

From the study list an attendance card is 
made for every student. This card lists the 
subjects and has a space for each day in each 
subject. In these spaces, classes not attended 
are checked, unexcused in black, excused in 
red. The card provides, at the end of the se- 
mester a record of all classes missed, excused 
and unexcused. 

These records have been kept since 1912 and 
are available for approximately forty thousand 
individuals. The data for this study were se- 
cured from these records. 

Two types of data were necessary for the 
study: (1) The average grades of a num- 
ber of students; (2) a satisfactory measure 
of attendance for the corresponding semesters. 

Scholastic averages are computed at the end 
of each semester and the securing of the aver- 
ages was simply a matter of copying them from 
the study lists. The grades used are: A—ex- 
cellent, with a numerical equivalent of 5.00; 
B—good, equivalent 4.00; C—fair, equivalent 
3.00; D—poor, equivalent 2.00; E—failure, 
equivalent 1.00. 

The average is computed by the following 
formula: 

Sum of products of credit hours by 
numerical equivalents 
Sum of hours’ credits 
The fairest comparable method of expressing 


the attendance was in percentage of the total 
number of classes missed in a semester without 
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This determination was by the follow- 


excuse. 
ing formula: 
Unexeused absences dur- 
ing the semester 


100 





Percentage =""Weekly No. of classes) . 
x(No. of weeks in semester) 


Before securing the data, a table was pre- 
pared from which the percentages could be read 
by knowing the number of classes the student 
had per week and the number of unexcused 


absences. 


Tue Data SECURED 


The following data were secured: 
The semestral average and semestral percen- 
tage of classes missed for: 


(a) Three groups of 1,000 students taken at 
random. 

(b) One group of 1,000 selected from students 
averaging from A to B, or from 5.00 to 4.00. 

(c) One group of 1,000 selected from students 
averaging from just below C to E, or from 2.80 
to 1.00. 


TREATMENT OF THE Data 


(1) The coefficient of correlation by Pear- 
son’s method was computed for the three groups 
taken at random. 

(2) A linear graph was prepared from the 
weighted mean grades for each percentage of 
absences. (Chart 1.) 
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(3) A bar chart was prepared showing the 
comparative relative proportion of absences per 
division of grade variation among the high and 
low scholastic groups. (Chart 2.) 
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(4) A bar chart showing the percentage of 
absences per division of grade variation for 
the 3,000 random cases. (Chart 3.) 
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(5) Percentage tables were prepared show- 
ing the distribution of the 1,000 high and the 
1,000 low students per division of percentage 
of absences. 


RESULTS AND Discussion or RESULTS 


(1) The coefficients of correlation for the 
three groups selected at random were: 
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These coefficients are not exceedingly high, 
yet they are sufficiently high to indicate a defi- 
nite degree of relationship between scholar- 
ship and attendance. 

The coefficients would have been higher had 
all absences, excused and unexcused, been con- 
sidered instead of only unexcused. Some justi- 
fication for doing this is apparent in the fact 
that when a student misses classes, even when 
excused, he does not secure from the made-up 
work the benefit he would have received from 
the regular classes. 

(2) The ,linear graph 
grades for each percentage of absences demon- 
strates quite clearly the decline in scholarship, 
as the percentage of absences increased. The 
graph is fairly reliable down to 8.5 per cent. 
of absences. The small number of cases be- 
yond that point probably accounts for the pe- 
euliar trend of the curve. 

Beginning above 3.70 (almost B) for 
dents with no absences, the curve drops to 2.10 
(almost D) at 8.5 per cent. of absences. An 
interesting feature is that the greatest period 
of decline per division comes between the stu- 
those who have 
The 


dis- 


of weighted mean 


stu- 


dents with no absences and 
missed only 1 per cent. of their classes. 
decline is .42 of a grade, indicating the 
tinct decline between the perfectly regular stu- 
dents and the students slightly careless in this 
respect. 

(3) The bar chart (Chart 2) showing the 
comparative relative proportions of absences 
per division of grade variation among the high 
and low students points clearly to the increase 
in absences among the low students. The solid 
black divisions represent the absences of the 
high grade students; the shaded bars, the low. 
As grades lower, there is a steady increase in 
absences, and the high grade students are ab- 
sent far, far less than the low grade. 

(4) The bar chart (Chart 3) showing the 
percentage of absences per grade division among 
the three thousand random cases demonstrates 
the increase in absences as grades decline. The 
declination is regular. Beginning at .7 per 
cent. of absences for students with all grades 
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A or 5.00, it has increased to 1.8 per cent., at 
4.00 or B. At 3.00 or C it has increased to 
2.6 per cent. At D or 2.00 it is at 3.9 per 
eent., while at 1.00 or complete failure it is 
at 7.3 per cent. 

(5) The percentage distribution of indiyid- 
uals shows the percentage of individuals fail. 
ing in each absence division among the high 
and low students. 

Per cent.of Percent.of group Per cent. of group 
absences of high students of low students 
10 100.00 
9 96.80 
100.00 93.81 
99.83 90.89 
99.44 83.37 
98.66 73.93 
95.88 59.51 
90.30 45.78 
78.62 26.96 
56.25 12.53 


The grouping of the high grade students 
under the low percentages of absences is ap- 
parent. 56.26 per cent. of the 1,000 high stu- 
dents are included in the 1 per cent. of absence 
group, as compared with only 12.53 per cent. 
of the 1,000 low students in the same perecent- 
age group. Ninety-six per cent. of the high 
grade students are included within the groups 
up to 3 per cent. of absences, while 7 per cent. 
of absences are necessary to include 90 per 
cent. of the low students. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


(1) Decrease in scholarship is accompanied 
by irregular attendance and an increase in ab- 


sences from class. 

(2) While other factors than attendance 
are concerned in the variations in scholarship, 
the regularity of the increase in absences as 
grades decline would lead one to believe that 
the relation might be in part a causal one. 

(3) It is apparent that such a study is one 
of group relationships and can not give Te 
sults definitely applicable to individual cases, 
yet the matter of attendance is one to be con- 
sidered in any attempt to improve the scholar- 
ship of the individual. 

Frep H. TURNER 
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